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Take Care how you speak or write about 
one another. Do not set down at a venture 
that which comes uppermost. 
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Often it costs more to “trace up” a 
falsehood than it does to endure the wrong 
it inflicts. 





Price Lists have been received from H. 
P. Langdon, East Constable, N. Y., and from 
Mucci & Bro., Lexington, Ky. 





Do Everything in the apiary just at the 
right time. One hour’s work done when it 
is needed is worth two or three at some 
other time. 





Catnip is excellent bee-forage. The 
flowers are rich in honey, and it blooms late 
in June, and continues in July and August. 
It can be raised from the seed. 


Bulletin No. 15, issued by the Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan,is on our desk. 
It emanates from the Chemical Department, 
and is concerning the “ Manurial Value of 
Ashes,”’ by R. C. Kedzie, Professor of Chem- 
istry. 








tion on the most simple matters connected 
with the apiary, but they neglect to buy and 
study a Manual. 
wise advice: “There is nothing in which 
the beginner can better invest a few dollars 
than in the purchase of a good bee-book. 
They contain the garnered knowledge and 
experience of years of our best bee-keepers. 
It is desirable that those who are commenc- 
ing should become familiar not only with 
the necessary but with the best appliances 
in order to begin intelligently and to con- 
tinue in the right direction. 


Beginners often write to us for informa- 


An exchange gives this 


The natural 
habits of bees and their requirements should 
be closely studied, and the care and atten- 
tion given them that knowledge teaches 
them to require. The precise condition of 
the bees should always be known, whether 
they are weak or strong, without a queen, 
or in any way requiring assistance from 
their keeper. To succeed in this industry or 
anything else, one must become interested 
in the work, then annoyances and discom- 
forts will seem trivial, as compared to the 
success which patience and perseverance 
will surely bring the earnest worker.” 





Must the Bees Go ?—Since the California 
grape growers seem to have decided that 
the ** bees must go”"’ as well as the Chinese, 
the Times of Oakland, Calif., gives the fol- 
lowing under the caption of “ A Word for 
the Bees :”’ 
“The little busy bee”’ has been honored 
by man in all ages and countries. No insect 
has received so great commendation as the 
bee ; and no other has paid back so weil, 
and so honestly for all the good things that 
have been said of it. It has been a constant, 
tireless little worker ever since its creation ; 


Marketing Honey will be the next 
question to be settled. Before considering 
long as what market you will take your 
honey to, just try your home market. 
Either get some pamphlets on “ Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with your name and 
address on them, and stating that you have 
pure honey for sale; or offer it through 
your local stores ata reasonable price, and 
you can sell lots of it. Be sure to put it up 
attractively, and label each package with 
your name and address, as a guarantee of 
purity. 





. 


Now is the Time to Join the Union. 
—Let every bee-keeper send for a copy of 
the Annual Report and a Voting Blank—fill 
it up, and become a member. It is to the 
interest of every one todo so. The dues are 
only 25 cents a year ; and it is intended only 
tocall for one assessment (of $1.00) each 
year. Send to this office for the Report and 
Voting Blank. 


ue 


The Oleomargarine Bill has been 
passed by the House of Congress. The 
following are the material points in the Bill 
as it passed the House : 


It treats all the oleomargarine and but- 
terine products as counterfeits,and proceeds 
on the principle that er! should be regu- 
lated as such. For this pur their 
manufacture and sale are pl under the 
control of the Internal venue Depart- 
ment. Provisions are made to cause the 
manufacture to be as little secret as possi- 
ble. Special taxes are imposed on the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
which are equivalent to licenses. All ot 
these are to keep books, which will show the 
extent of their business, and the retailer is 
required in specific manner to make known 


and works on as uncomplainingly as ever. It | the imitation product so that buyers cannot 
does not make a fuss or grumble in the least | phe geceived. The article has to be put u 

at its compeer in industry, the Chinee, but | jn wooden or paper packages; the growl: 
says as plainly as though uttered in words, | gions for canceling the stamps are like those 
that it can work by the side of anybody Or| on other internal revenue articles. The 
anything. Itisa mean thing now to turn | Anes for failing to brand the article properly 
around and accuse this quiet little fellow of | oy for effacing the branding are heavy, as 
eating grapes, as some Sonoma county man | they are also for failing to take out the 
has been doing in a letter written to the San | required license. Where information is 





Francisco Chronicle. We rely upon the 
President to protect the bees of California ; 


will settle the grievances between them and 
the grape growers. Pitch into the Chinese 
first and get rid of that evil. It will be time 
enough then to say, ** The bees must go.”’ 





This has been an! Unusual Season, 
says the Indiana Farmer, there has been 
almost a constant flow of honey since the 
first bloom of early spring. However, the 
quantity of honey gathered has not been 
large ; but little more than is required by 
the daily wants of the bees for home con- 





We are Not Responsible for any views 
or expressions of our correspondents, and 
must not be supposed to endorse them, 


sumption. It has put them in the very best 
| condition, and we stand a good chance of 
reaping a large harvest; but that harvest, 


unless we distinctly state our endorsement. | jf gathered at all, will come after the 10th 


Hold each individual writer alone responsi-| of June, in any place north of the Ohio 
ble for the views stated in the communica- | river. Bloom out of season seldom produces 


tion—and no one else. 





Comb Foundation should be used 
plentifully when hiving swarms, unless you 
have plenty of old combs. The manufacture 





honey. The warm, close, sultry nights of 
June and July produce our honey crop. 
Years of a carefully kept record verify this. 


- 








Mr. W. A. Pryal’s Father, of North 


of wax is costly, and takes the time of pod Fea arson Calif., was on the 24th ult., in- 


bees whir-h should be given to gathering 


jured by an accident. He was thrown out 


honey. Itis economy to give them comb of a wagon on a down grade, and one of the 


foundation ; it saves time and labor, and | wheels ran over him, breaking one of his | 
prevents the Joss of the honey-flow, which | ribs and otherwise injuring him. 
often is passed and gone by the time a/| being tenderly cared for, and hopes are|isshe? Where does she live? 
swarm has built out the comb to receive it. | entertained of his ultimate recovery. 


He is 








given of violations of the law one-half of 


at least until such legislation can be had as | _ ne pene te he Se 


A tax of 5 
ents per pound is levied on the spurious 
roduct when it is put up in imitation of 
utter. 
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Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 


oe Ee - 
A School Teacher in Southern New 
England was told by her physician that to 


live she must seek another climate, and be 
in the open air as much as possible. She is 


now in one of the Western States taking care 
of 200 colonies of bees, with the help of 
several girls and women. She finds health 
and money in bee-keeping. So says the 


Farmer and Manufacturer. Now, we would 
like to hear from that school teacher—Who 
How does 
she succeed ? 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—EbD.] 





———_-—_—-- 


Building Worker Comb, 


Query, No. 264.—What is the best way 
to get natural comb built with the best 
results ; 4. ¢., in getting all-worker comb, or 
nearly so ?—Cleveland. 


—— 











Allow newly hived swarms to build 
it—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


New swarms, young queens, small 
crop. Worker comb-gui es or foun- 
dation.—DADANT & SON. 


Get it while the colonies are not 
very strong ; or else from swarms just 
hived.—A. J. Cook. 


I use comb foundation.—H. D. Cut- 
TING. 


Keep strong, prolific queens, and 
contract the brood-nest, giving the 
bees room just as fast as the queen 
can fill the combs with eggs. No 
drone comb will be built as long as 
the queen fills the combs with eags as 
fast as they are built.—G. W. DEm- 
AREE. 


Have it built in weak colonies—or 
between drone combs—or in a strong 
or weak colony which has been moved 
so as to lose most of its field-force ; 
or, better still, on wired frames of 
foundation.—C. C. MILLER. 


Putin starters; give enough drone 
comb fully built to supply the demand 
of bees, and cut out drone comb when 
itis built in frames where not de- 
sired. Ordinarily foundation will be 
found far the cheaper and better for 
the purpose. It requires the knowl- 
—- and experience of a Doolittle, 
and a locality similar to his, to get 
good results in worker-comb building 
without the use of foundation. I pre- 
fer foundation about 6 to 7 feet to the 
pound for the brood-chamber, fixed on 
wired frames.—J. E. POND, JR. 


1. Hive swarms on full sheets of 
worker foundation, securely held to 
—- position by wires. 2. If you 

o not use full sheets use guides of 
foundation not more than % of an 
inch wide, and the whole leugth of 
the top-bar, and hive on them. 3. 
Use swarms of brown German bees.— 
JAMES HEDDON. : 


Get it built by swarms just hived, 
or nuclei, the latter preferred, hav- 


‘ 


S | rangement. 


ing a young laying queen. If swarms 
are used, contract the hive to5 or 6 
frames, and put on the surplus ar- 

fe no foundation is used 
in either, worker comb will be built 
below and drone comb above. If 
foundation is used in the sections, 
worker comb will be built in both as 
a rule.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The best way is to give the bees (if 
a swarm) a small brood-chamber 
with starters of heavy foundation 3 
or 3 inches wide. By way of caution 
I will say that itis not best to hivea 
swarm in a small brood-chamber—the 
space must be ample or the swarm is 
very liable to swarm out. The con- 
traction is to be effected on the third 
day after hiving. Colonies with youn 
—— are not apt to build muc 

rone comb, but instinct teaches 
them to do it, and in my opiniona 
colony does better with a few square 
inches of drone comb.—G. L. TINKER. 


Strange Actions of Bees, 


Query, No. 265.—Last summer I had 
several colonies that acted as if about to 
swarm, but instead they would craw! into 
the adjoining hive. They did not seem to 
fight or rob, but simply to make it lively for 
a short time; then they would return to 
theirown hive and quiet down. They re- 
peated that several times during the sum- 
mer. They did not do very wellin storing 
honey. Can you tell the cause of their 
actions ?—Iowa. 








No.—W. Z. HuTcHINSON. 


Discontentment, I should think.— 
H. D. CurTinea. 


Perhaps the hives were too close 
together. I never had bees to act in 
the manner you have described.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


I cannot say, as I never have seen 
bees act so. If I had a colony that 
repeated such bad actions, I would 
re-queen it.—J AMES HEDDON. 


You do not say whether the bees 
took wing as if they were going to 
swarm, and you do not state how far 
the hives were apart. As you state 
it, I infer that the hiyes were too 
close together, otherwise the bees 
would not have “ crowded” into the 
adjoining hive. In a poor season bees 
will do any and everything but gather 
honey, if you manage them badly.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


This conundrum cannot be an- 
swered maeengrngye ne as not sufficient 
data is given to ena le one to form a 
definite opinion. I should judge, 
however, that the colonies might 
have been queenless. Possibly the 
might have been lacking in stores. If 
neither of the above conditions, I 
or itup. When the diagnosis of a 

ifficult case is wanted, every symp- 
tom should be given; and even then 
a personal examination may be need- 

in order to make a correct diagno- 





sis.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 





Late in Occupying the Sections 


Query, No. 266.—One of my ojg and 
large colonies, although lively, ang seemeq 
to be doing well, and cast two swarms, diq 
not go into the honey-boxes to store honey 
until in the fall. What was the trouble with 
them ?—Iowa Falls. 





Perhaps the swarming business — 
C. C. MILLER. : 


Too many swarms came from jt 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


In this locality it would be too many 
swarms.—H. D. CUTTING. 


Colonies that cast second swarms 
seldom make any surplus. They were 
left too weak in numbers to enter the 
honey-boxes.—G. L. TInKEr. 


Too many swarms. One swarm 
from a hive gives the best results iy 
surplus. fith the second swarm 
went what what would have beep 
7 surplus, had they staid.—G. y. 

OOLITTLE. 


They did enough besides. If our 
bees send out two good swarms, we 
usually <—_ not to expect much 
honey.—A. J. Cook, 


Considering the honey-flow of your 
locality, I surmise that your bees did 
so well in swarming that they did 
nothing else.—JAMES HEDDON. 


They were weakened by casting 
two swarms just at the time when 
they ought to have been working in 
the honey-boxes, and the early honey- 
harvest was over before they got 
strong enough to enter the surplus 
boxes. They recovered their strength 
in time for the fall harvest. In my 
location no colony can _ cast two 
swarms and give any surplus honey, 
unless they store it before the first 
swarm issues:—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Who can tell without an examina 
tion (and sometimes not then) what 
causes the peculiar vagaries of our 
bees ? Probably the combs were 
spaced too wide apart in the brood- 
chamber. Bees sometimes refuse 
absolutely to go into sections, but 
since I have adopted the plan men- 
tioned in the BEE JOURNAL a while 
ago, I find no trouble; that plan is, 
shave combs to %-inch wide and put 
them into the brood-chamber just bee- 
space apart, putting in sections as 
soon as_the honey-flow begins.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 





System and Success. 


(2 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use 't. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages). ............ $1 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...-- 1 % 
“ 200 colonies (420 pages) ......-..-- 1 50 


The larger ones can be used for a few 0): 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 





book, and are therefore the most desirable. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
es indicate the number of years that the 
on has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
jocated near the center of the State named; 
4 north of the center; 9 south; OF east; 
+0 west; and this 6 northeast; ‘© northwest: 
Oxsoutheast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 


nam 
pers 
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For the American Bee Journal © 


When to Unite Weak Colonies. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








Iwish to explain my position re- 
garding Query, No. 246, as I notice 
that scarcely one of those answering 
that query fully agreewith me. Most 
of them seem to think that if the 
uniting of weak colonies is to be done, 
the earlier in the season it is accom- 
lished the better the result; while 
om years of experience along this 
line, 1 am positive that such early 
uniting is a mistake. 

One says thatif united early “ two 
weak colonies will sometimes pull 
through ; if left alone, they may die.”’ 
This is just exactly what I used to 
think, and so practiced early uniting 
till I became convinced that if a 
colony would “ pull through” at all 
it would do so alone just as well as 
when united. After being forced to 
this conclusion, I thought to more 
par gs prove it; so, one spring, as 
had 10 weak colonies 1 united 6 in 
one hive, 3 in another, and left one 
alone, which was scarcely an average 
of the whole, as to strength. This 
uniting was done about May 1, and in 
less than three weeks’ time the colony 
formed by uniting the 6 was all gone 
but 8 bees and the queen, when I 
reserved the queen and closed the 
ive. Me he same time the one 
not united ** held its own,” while that 
where the 3 was put together was 
searcely better than was this. On 
June 10 the one having no help had 
by actual count 85 bees beside the 
— and the one made from them, 


AsI was then anxious for all the 
bees I could get, I did the best I could 
with them without helping them from 
other colonies. The one having the 
55 bees built up and stored 5 pounds 
of honey in sections, besides having 


enough for winter; while the other | 


got in good condition to winter safely, 
as did the other. Since then I have 
united no more weak colonies in early 
spring. 

After a careful watching I find the 
reason for this cocmingly inconsistent 
state of things to be, that with united 


a large lot of brood, the care of which 
wears their life out so that they 
rish with old age before any young 
8 hatch to take their place, while 
those not united do very little, and 
rear only enough brood to take the 
ce of those slowly dying off, thus 
eeping their numbers about good 
till settled warm weather comes, 
when these few (now) young bees are 
able to hold 5 times the brood they 
could in early spring, so that they now 
rapidly increase. 
rom the above it will easily be 
seen why [ would not unite weak 
colonies early in the season.” 

Now for the reasons why I would 
unite just before the honey harvest, 
rather than let each colony build up, 
as most of the answers say we should 
do: If these colonies are left to 
themselves the result will be little if 
any better than 1 gave, from the two 
mentioned above; while by uniting 
just before the honey harvest I secure 
a splendid yield of honey from the 
united colony and get the two in good 
condition for winter. 

My plan of work in uniting, and 
looking toward that end, is as fol- 
lows: As early in the spring as the 
bees can be looked over, all of the 
weaker colonies are shut on as few 
combs as they have brood, in using 
a division-board for contracting the 
hive. They are now left till warm 
weather comes, being sure that all 
have stores enough where they can 
conveniently get at them to carry them 
until this period. They are now built 
up as rapidly as possible by reversing 
the brood, etc., so that by June 1 the 
best of them will have five frames of 
brood, others four, and so on down to 
one, for the very weakest. As soon 
as the best has its five frames filled 
with brood down to the very bottom 
corners {and none are allowed more 
combs till they have them thus filled), 
a frame of hatching brood is given to 
one having but four frames and an 
empty comb put in its place. In tak- 
ing a frame of my brood in this 
way I generally take all the bees there 
is on it right along, only being sure 
that I do not get the queen, so that all 
the young bees on this comb helps 
to give strength to the next weaker. 


In a few days a frame of brood and 
bees is taken from each of these two 
five-frame colonies, and given to the 
one having but three frames, and so 
keep taking until all have five frames 
each. Do not make the mistake and 
try to strengthen the very weakest 
first, as we are often told to do, for by 





so doing from % to % of the brood 
will perish from cold. By the above 
| plan we are always safe, and advanc- 
|ing warm weather isin our favor also. 
| Ina few days after all have five 
frames of brood, we are ready to 
unite, and if all has been done as it 
| should be, the uniting will be done 
about the time white clover begins to 
yield honey nicely. To unite, look 
the frames over of No. 1 until the 
queen is found, when this frame 
| having the queen on is put outside the 
hive. Now spread the frames apart 





colonies the bees seem to be incited|of No. 2, when the four frames of 


to great activity, by strange bees 
being thrown together, thus starting 


| brood, bees and all from No.1 are 
carried and placed in each alternate 


space between the frames of No. 2, 
closing the hive. Return the frame 
having the queen on to No. 1, placing 
beside it an empty comb; adjust the 
division-board and the work is done. 
In two or three days put the sec- 
tions on the hive No. 2, or tier up for 
extracting, and see what a “pile of 
honey they will roll up.” At the 
same time place an empty frame be- 
tween the two filled ones in No.1, 
andin a few ave you will have a 
frame filled with as nice worker- 
comb as you ever saw. Nearly all the 
old bees carried to No. 2 will have 
returned by this time,so that No.1 
is a splendid, strong nucleus, just 
right for building nice, straight 
worker-comb. 

As soon as the first frame is full of 
comb insert two more empty frames 
between the three full ones, and thus 
keep on till the brood-chamber is 
filled. If at any timethey should start 
to building drone comb, then use 
frames filled with foundation, for this 
is the time foundation can be used 
i By fall this colony will 

e in good condition for winter, while 
No. 2 will have given three times the 
honey the two would have done if 
left to themselves, or had they been 
united in early spring. 

Thus, in brief, I have given the 
reader the way experience has taught 
me to be the most profitable in hand- 
ling weak colonies. 

Borodino,© N.Y. 


-—_- 








For the American Bee Journal 


Work in the Apiary. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








Some years ago I read with greedi- 
ness vn oar | in the shape of bee- 
literature that fellin my way. I have 
changed wonderfully in this respect. 
Inow read nothing concerning bees 
but such as promises to instruct or 
amuse me. With these preliminary 
remarks the reader will be prepared 
to understand what I shall have to 
say about Dr. Miller’s little book, “ A 
Year Among the Bees.” 


I have read this little modest work 
with more than ordinary pleasure. 
Not that I think that the book gives 
the best methods of apiarian work as 
a general thing, but because it con- 
tains a life-like picture of ‘‘ work in 
the apiary”’ and in such a variety of 
work and manipulations I have gath- 
ered some really valuable hints that 
I shall profit by in the future. One of 
the pleasing features of this little 
book is, it is wholly free from the 
advertising feature so prominent in 
most works on bee-culture. The ex- 
erienced reader, when he lays down 
yr. Miller’s ‘‘ Year Among the Bees,”’ 
cannot but feel graetful that he has 
not been bored with the author’s 
horizontal, longitudinal or perpendic- 
ular bee-hive, or some other bee-trap. 
In extenuation of this advertising 
feature in our bee-literature some 
have put in the plea that Father 
Langstroth’s standard work adver- 





tised a new bee-hive. I have to say 
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in answer to this that Mr. Lang- 
stroth and his contemporaries intro- 
duced, and advertised a radically new 
system of bee-keeping which was 
essential to the use of the new hive. 
No such causes as led Mr. L. to adopt 
that method of making his invention 


for the American Bee Journal 
Our “Union” for Defense. 


JAMES HEDDON. 





known to the public could possibly wn reading the report, on page 


exist at the pera day. There is no 
more proba 
be a radical change in the present 
—_ of bee-keeping than there is 
that the farmers of this period of time 
will in the future grow their corn and 
wheat with the ‘“‘other end” down; 
so much faith do I have in Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s system. Of course we must 
have improvements to keep pace with 
the progressive age, but they will only 
be improvements, not radical changes. 
I have worked in the apiary this 
season with renewed interest and 
samen and Dr. Miller’s little book 
as contributed somewhat to this 
state of things, The season so far— 
June 5—has been moderately good, 
though we have had very cool nights 
for nearly ten days past. This has 
given me the opportunity to test sev- 
eral new devices now under trial in 
my apiary. <A plan to operate a 
queen-nursery heated by two strong 
nuclei has been a hobby of mine for 
some time, and the very changeable 
weather we have Lad of late has put 
the device to theseveresttest. Night 
after night the temperature has gone 


down to 50°—and one night to 44°—| 


and with this severe trial my new 
queen-nursery has performed its part 
admirably, hatching the cells with 
promptness. 


The new queen-nursery is made like 


ility that there will ever | organization, I 


7,of this yet “ young” and small 
elt that we were 
| lifted one more notch in the scale of 
| dignity to which our pursuit belongs. 
I realize that the day is oe! gS when 
bee-keepers will be credited for the 
ardent work they are now doing to 
bring the honey product before the 
public, and also for defending the 
rights and privileges that justly be- 
long to them. 

Being confident that even a ma- 
jority of the members of this Union 
do not realize all their rights, I will 

ive my views, hoping that it may 
help to enlighten them on the subject: 

The history of any country where 
one phase of politics or religion over- 
whelmingly swallowed up all others 
shows that the people long associated 
therewith, became incapable of dis- 
cerning what were the natural rights 
of the small minority. Thissame ele- 
mentary principle is to-day bearing 
against the natural rights of bee-keep- 
ers. Very many lines of legitimate 
business, as well as legitimate pleas- 
| ure, necessarily carry with them more 
lor less annoyance to the neighbors 
‘thereof. Our wealthy neighbor’s 
| horse stable will occasionally waft a 
disagreeable odor into our open door, 
Mr. Brown’s saw-mill whistles are 
disagreeably loud, and attract our 
ichildren into dangerous places, be- 








enough, to command the reg 
deserves. 

: gee ae De la 
stealing and murder wer 

acted because of any keen nal 
right and justice existing withiy th 

minds of the originators, but because 
they seriously objected to partin 

with the results of their labor. with: 
out receiving an equivalent, or to 
being killed. So it is with our young 
little, minority pursuit. We wil} pot 
be respected until such respect ig en. 
forced ; and no one will enforce it. if 
we do not. The National Bee-Kee 

ers’ Union is the speaking trumpet 
a which we are to be heard and 
elt, 

As carefully as we would avoid 
usurping the rights of others, we wi] 
as determinedly maintain our own, 
We do not ask for charity, we ask for 
| justice. So illy respected have always 
been the rights of minorities that | 
have heard, even bee-keepers, make 
statements showing that they did not 
realize how far their natural rights 
extended. 


pect it 


WS against 





If a neighbor’s wife is canning 
fruit, and the odor attracts, daubs and 
scalds your bees unto death, you must 
not ask her to desist in that which 
| destroys your property, but you must 

buy wire screen to put over her win- 
dows to keep out your bees fora few 
days (and flies for a few months). If 
you do not, she will ask you to move 
them into the country, and when your 
| country neighbors wife begins to 





boil cider, she will ask you to move 
them into the realms of space. Some 
women, and some men too, are not s0 
exacting; they say, “If you don't 





a common Langstroth hive, but wide | sides presenting a cluttered and un- | keep your bees away from here, they 


enough for a wire-cloth department 
‘n the centre that will hold three or 
four combs, and room for two four- 
frame nuclei, one on each side of the 
wire-cloth department. It is so con- 
structed that either of the depart- 
ments can be opened without inter- 
fering with the others. The nuclei 
are kept crowded with bees and fur- 
nish plenty of heat for all practical 
purposes; besides, they are engaged 
a queens all the time; thus I 
y nursery as nearly i 
without cost. . ara 2 
_ A frame of 18 nursery-cages hangs 
in the nursery, and the young queens 
as fast asthey hatch are introduced 
to nuclei, if they are ready for them ; 
if not, they are transferred to the 
cages where they are kept until the 
nuclei are ready for them. 


I had quite an interesting experi- 
ence the other day in connection with 
the queen-nursery. While I was ab- 
sent from the apiary a short timea 
young queen hatched and proceeded 
to bite the top off of a cell, leaving 
the white back of the nymph exposed 
toview. I removed her before she 
could sting her victim. I just left the 
cell as it was, and to my surprise the 
young queen matured all right, and 
was as lively as any of her sisters. 

Christiansburg,4 Ky. 


<< - <—_________ 





&@” The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, See. 


\inviting scenery. Railroads neces- 
| sarily come too close to many dwell- 
ing houses to be pleasant, and thus 
| depreciate the value thereof. And so 
we might go on, until. the dullest in- 
'tellect could not fail to plainly see 
\that in nearly all of our relations 
with each other, compromises are not 
only right, but absolutely necessary. 

| Acknowledgement of this fact is 
| universal among our people, regard- 
ing such kinds of business as are fre- 
|quently met with. We have learned 
that we must respect that calling 
which supplies its follower and his 
family with the necessaries of life, 
and helps in furnishing mankind at 
large, a greater variety of these nec- 
essaries. Certainly, both custom and 
law protect such industries, over- 
looking annoyances arising from 
them, and further, lending substan- 
tial encouragement to them. All who 
vote for the laws protecting these in- 
dustries do not comprehend the prin- 
ciple of justice in such laws ; perhaps 


broader and more selfish basis that 
interest demands them. The farmer, 
standing at the base, is the honored 
and protected of all. Injure his call- 
ing and you injure all; destroy it, and 
we all perish together. 

Honey has been a luxury ; bee-keep- 
ing one of the unimportant side-issues. 
Honey-producing, as a business, is yet 
an infant. The general public have 





scarcely yet heard of its birth. It has 
ecome old enough, or large 


not yet 


very few do; but they realize ona) 


will get scalded.” 


Bee-culture is new ; it is respectable, 
but not respected. The same neigh- 
bor has a little worthless, mares 
amy Pete in your back yard you 

ave discovered a rat-hole. The yard 
is yours, the rat-hole is yours, and 
the rat belongs to nobody else (but 
you wish it did), amd you take some 
of your arsenic, and some of your 
meat, and place it on your own land 
close by the entrance to your own 
rat-hole, to destroy that rat, in order 
to save valuable property that it is 
destroying. Now this neighbor says, 
and the law says, that you shall not 
\leave this poison where it may tempt 
his dog to destruction. Dog culture 
is old; it is respected, but not al- 
ways respectable. There are many 
more people directly interested in 
dogs, than in bees. It is not a ques- 
tion of good sense or justice, but of 
majorities ; of habit. 

Some jealous neighbors say to bee- 
keepers, ‘‘ You get your crop from 
others’ land.” But we do not harm 
the owner of that ‘others’ land,” by 
so doing. Webenefit him by our bees 
fertilizing his blossoms. But, friend 
and neighbor farmer, why do you 
raise and plow under red clover: 
‘“* Because it is a great fertilizer. 
How so? ‘ Well, in its growth it 
receives only 15 per cent. of its sub- 
stance from my ground, the other 
being absorbed from the atmosphere. 
Ah! from whence does the atmos 
phere receive its substance ? “Ob: 
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———— 
her ground, of course.” Well, 
—_ borrow from each other, after 


‘t we? : 
aly tell you, brother bee-keepers, this 


jsa question of vital importance to 
usall. 1 feel thatin my past season’s 
roduction of nearly eleven tons of 
foney, I have come honestly by it; 
that 1 injured no person’s financial 
interest in collecting it; that by so 
doing I became a public benefactor ; | 
that 1 brought into use that which 
otherwise would have remained use- 
jess to mankind; that I did my little 
mite to make my family comfortable 
and happy; and,ona broader scale, 
aided in enriching my city, my coun- 
ty,my State and my country; and 
while doing this, any and all annoy- 
ances arising from my business were 
far below the average arising from 
other avocations. 

We shall finally receive the rights 
and respect that we deserve; and 
soon, if we band together and demand 
them. This we have done, and are 
still doing, but we cannot do so too 
fast. Our Union should now number 
by thousands rather than hundreds. 
Finally it will number by thousands, 
and why not now? Let us at once 
protect our legal rights, and the 
dignity of our calling. Let us all join 
the Union. 

Dowagiac, ? Mich. 


oe 





Read at the Johnson Co., Ind., Convention. 


The Bee of the Bible, 


PROF. C. H. HALL. 








The bee is an accompaniment of 
civilization. .Among all peoples of 
culture the ~ honey is a luxury 
of the table. The honey of Hymet- 
tus, in old classic Greece, is famous 
in prose and in song,and among the 
old Romans it was regarded almost as 
essential as bread is with us. Egypt. 
and the valley of the Nile—the land 
famous for its rainless seasons and its 
majestic pyramids—brings to us the 
same story of valued sweetness culled 
from flower and fruit by the restless 
bee. But the land of whose honey 
and whose bee we wish to speak at 
this hour, is the country dear to ever 
Christian heart—the Holy Land with 
its Jordan and its Galilee—with its 
cliffs and its valleys, with its prophets 
and its priests, with its kings and the 
Christ. 

_The word “bee” occurs but four 
times in the Bible, so far as the writer 
1s aware, but the word “‘ honey ” is of 
frequent occurrence. It must be re- 
membered, however, that honey is 
often used to designate a syrup made 
from the iw ag of grapes, boiled down 
and clarified, and very acceptable to 
the taste. The sweet and quaint old 
name of Deborah is simply the 
Hebrew word for bee, and is trans- 
lated in our language. One Deborah 
was the nurse of Rebekah, the wife 
of Isaac; another was a prophetess 
who judged Israel and sang the 
loftiest songs of pettiotion and piety. 
In three out of four places where the 

tm ‘‘ bee” occurs, it is used to 


stroying foe—indicating clearly that 
in those olden times the bee was such 
in disposition as it is to-day. Moses, 
in giving a detailed account of the 
wonderful dealings of God with the 
children of Israel, their blessings and 
their scourgings, says: ‘ And the 
Amorites, which dwelt in the moun- 
tain, came out against you, and 
chased you, as bees do, and destroyed 
ou in Seir, even unto Hormah.” 
low vividis the picture thus briefly 
given to him who has plunged des- 
pameny and blindly through lilac 
1edge and rose-bush to escape the 
fierce assaults of two or three vindic- 
tive bees. To such an one at least 
the interpretation of this verse of 
scripture affords not a difficult task. 


The prophet Isaiah, in one of his 
splendid pictures of the future—a 
picture of promise and of threat— 
says: ‘* The Lord shall hiss for the 
fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that 
is in the land of Assyria. And they 
shall come, and shall rest of them in 
the desolate valleys, and in the holes 
of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and 
upon all bushes.”” Here we havea 
most vivid picture of how their land 
should be over-run by foreign hosts 
and armies, under the imagery of 
swarms of bees filling the valleys and 
the clefts in the barren rocks, and 
even the useless thorn-tree and shrub, 


The Psalmist, on one occasion, 
while magnifying the kindness of the 
Lord in delivering him from danger 
and distress, speaks of the nations 
who compassed him about, in these 
words: ‘‘ They compassed me about 
like bees.” 

In these passages which have been 
quoted, it is plain to see how deeply 
upon the mind of prophet, poet and 
lawgiver the characteristics of the 
bee have stamped themselves. The 
bee represents resistless fury and 
countless hosts, and is, therefore, the 
symbol of a conquering foe. 

One of the riost perplexing riddles 
ever given for a foe t» solve has its 
origin in the toil of the bee. ‘ Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness,” for 
three days perplexed thethirty Philis- 
tine guests of Samson beyond meas- 
ure, until they threatened his wife’s 
house with flames if sie did not 


“They build up a wall formed en- 
tirely of earthen cylinders, each about 
three feet in length, placed one above 
the other, horizontally, and closed at 
their extremities with mortar. This 
wallis then covered with a shed, and 
upwards of 100 hives may thus be 
maintained within a very small com- 
pass. This description is of interest 
on the present occasion because of a 
note added in which he further says: 
** The bee-hives of Egypt and of Pal- 
estine are of the same Kind. * Those 
of Egypt are made of coal-dust and 
clay, which being blended together, 
they form of the mixture a hollow 
cylinder, of aspan diameter, and as 
long as they please, from 6 to 12 feet ; 
this is dried in the sun, and it be; 
comes so hard that it may be bandled 
at will.’ ” 

Such hives as these just described 
were of course for the tame bees. 
From some accounts which reach us 
it would seem that they who man- 
aged bees in Palestine and other 
lands in olden time controlled them 
more easily than we do. The expres- 
sion of the prophet, about “ hissing 
the bee,’ refers to their custom of 
guiding them by some sound of the 
voice, either a hiss, a whistle, ora cry. 
One of the old writers thus speaks of 
their customs: ‘They who kept 
bees were able to draw them out of 
their hives, and conduct them into 
fields, and bring them back again, 
with the sound of a flute or the noise 
of hissing.” Another says: ‘* When 
they are disposed to fly away, their 
keepers mnake a musical and harmoni- 
ous sound, and that they are thus 
brought back as by a Siren, and re- 
stored to their hives.” 

The land of Palestine, moreover, 
was the home of multitudes of wild 
bees. The warm valley of the Jor- 
don. so far below the level of the sea, 
with its flowers and its fruits, with its 
living springs and its burdened vine- 
yards, furnished an abundant pas- 
turage. They built their combs in 
the clefts of the rocks, old trees, and 
wherever a vacant space could be 
found, as in the bones of the slain 
lion. Palestine, therefore, was a land, 
of which it was often said, ‘* flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

While the word ‘‘bee”’ occurs so 
few times in the Bible, the product of 


. 





secure the answer for them. She wept 
and intreated him in vain for his 

solution until the seventh and last | 
day of their feast, when wearied with 

her tears and importunities, he told | 
her of its meaning. On a journey he} 
met with a lion, and unarmed though 


the bee, under the names honey and 
honey-comb, is mentioned more than 
60 times. In at least 17 places the 
country is called ‘‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” Under these fig- 
ures of speech there is emphasized 
that fact that the country shall pro- 


he was, by the resistless strength of | duce abundantly the necessities and 
his naked arms he destroyed it. Re-|the luxuries of life. By milk, the 
turning along the same path, some-| necessities of life are suggested, as it 
time afterward, he found that a|contains every needful element for 
swarm of bees had established them-|the healthful growth of the body; by 
selves among the bones of the dried | honey, the luxury and joy and beauty 
carcass. He took the comb laden | of life are indicated. 
with its refreshing sweetness and ate| Solomon. in advising the young, 
of it, and also gave to his parents.| says: ‘‘My son, eat thou honey, be- 
This incident furnished the occasion | cause it is good; and the honey-comb 
for the riddle with which he so much| which is sweet to thy taste.” He 
perplexed the Philistines. | chooses this luxury of the table, how- 
In a rare old book of travels, by | ever, to illustrate a moral lesson. For 
Clarke,an account is given of how | he further continues, ‘‘So shall the 





symbolize an overwhelming and de- 





the people of Cyprus hive their bees | knowledge of wisdom be unto thy 
and collect their honey. He says:'soul.” Here is seena glimpse of the 
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high estimate placed upon honey; as 
is honey to the appetite and taste, so 
is the knowledge of wisdom to the 
soul. That a good judgment should 
be exercised in eating so delicious 
and rich a viand is seen ina caution 
of the same writer: ‘ Hast thou 
found honey ? eat so much as is suf- 
ficient for thee, lest thou be filled 
therewith, and vomit it.””> The same 
caution points a moral in another 
place where he says, “It is not good 
to eat much; so for men to search 
their own glory is not glory.”” Again 
he says: ‘ Pleasant words are as an 
honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones.”’ 


As much as honey was esteemed by 
the prophets and poets, yet it was 
forbidden to be offered in the meat- 
offerings of the religious services, 
** not because bees were unclean, for 
a tithe of honey was on one occasion 
paid to the priests, but either be- 
cause it so quickly soured, or else 
because it emitted an offensive odor 
when burnt.” 


In conclusion, two interesting facts 
are indicated—one, that he who came 
as the announcer of the Messiah came 
eating locusts and wild honey; the 
other fact is that so far as we know 
the very last meal that the Messiah 
ate to prove to his disciples that it 
was he, risen from the dead, was fish 
and honey comb. ‘‘ And they gave 
him a piece of a broiled fish, and of a 
honey comb. And he took it and did 
eat before them.” 


<< — 


Read at the N. Y. State Convention. 


Reversing Hives, Frames and Sections. 


J. M. SHUCK. 








For the purposes of this essay, it is 
assumed that the normal condition of 
a colony of bees is thatin which the 
members are constantly increasing, 
and that itisat its best when in this 
condition. ‘‘Keep your colonies 
strong,” is an old adage, and as good 
as it is old. 

The invention and introduction of 
the movable frame advanced the 
— of bees hundreds of years at a 
single stride. The object of these 
frames was the control of the combs 
so that we might see what was taking 
place in the hive. No one supposed 
that more bees could be reared in 
these frames thanin the trunk of a 
tree. They were mainly considered 
excellent because swarming could be 
controlled, colonies.increased at pleas- 
ure, and because queenlessness might 
be prevented. By and by it began to 
be observed that certain manipula- 
tions of the frames stimulated brood- 
rearing, and that rapid increase of 
bees was the result. It was also ob- 
served that bees entered the surplus 
boxes more readily when placed in 
close proximity to the brood in the 
hive. So important did this idea be- 
come that numberless devices were 
offered that proposed to effect this 
object. Hives were so made that 
boxes could be placed adjoining the 
sides of combs full of brood.  Tri- 
angular frames were invented which 





offered two surfaces for boxing, and 
square frames were hung at opposite 
corners so as to furnish the desired 
boxing space near the brood. In all 
these hives the same features pre- 
sented themselves, to-wit: brood in 
the upper part of the frame at the 
time when putting on the boxes; 
later, brood in the Toute half of the 
frame, and honey in the upper half 
and between the brood and the boxes. 
The increase of the colony was 
checked, its numbers began to grow 
less, and the storage of honey dimin- 
ished. Another idea here introduced 
itself—‘‘ contraction.”” Taking it far 
granted that brood-rearing must be 
checked, it was the most natural 
thing in the world to force the de- 
pleted colony into the boxes by lessen- 
ing their space below. It was a most 
common experience to have storage 
cease while the secretion of nectar 
was yet abundant; it was a cause of 
complaint everywhere. 

The invertible hive seems to meet 
most of the difficulties in securing 
storage of honey as long as the supply 
lasts. In early spring the hive is set 
on one end, giving a vertical depth in 
the brood-nest of about 18 inches. The 
upper end of the brood-chamber being 
the warmest, brood-rearing is carried 
on their first until the upper end of 
the brood-nest is occupied with it. 
Then as the weather gets warmer, 
turn the hive the other end up when 
it will soon be occupied with brood. 
This takes us to May 1. Now turn 
the hive down on the stand in the 
position that it is to occupy during 
the harvest, then within ten days 
turn the other side up, and ninety- 
nine times in a hundred that colony, if 
it had a fair supply of bees, and a 
good queen to begin with, is ready for 
profitable work. From May 25 to 
June 1 in this locality, is the time to 
put on sections, taking care to invert 
the hive first before putting on the 
cases. This places the cases nearest 
the brood and emerging bees, and 
always secures the best results. 


When it is noticed that the sections 
are getting nicely filled, and combs 
extended so that they are strong 
enough, it is time to invert the cases. 
These cases should be so made that 
they touch the queen-excluder only 
around their edges; made thus, they 
may be detached and lifted off with 
almost the facility that a man may 
handle a bucket of water. To invert 
the section-cases, take them off and 
set them aside; take off the queen- 
excluder, and then put on the top- 
board with the entrance open to the 
rear; attach the hive-lifter and invert 
the hive and set it down quietly in 
the same place it occupied before ; no 
bees are crushed because the hive is 
not set down on the bottom-board, but 
the bottom-board is put on top before 
inversion, and all turned together; 
now take off the top-board, replace 
the queen-excluder, put on a fresh 
case of sections, and on top of it place 
the case first put on, but in an in- 
verted position so that the sections 
may be filled out plump to the bottom- 
bar as wellas the top. So eons od 
does the brood-rearing keep pace wit 
storage that, as a rule, the hive should 





Re, 
be inverted every time a ne 
sections is put on. maaan et 

The reading of the above seems g 
long ee. but five cases of sections 
ma removed, the hive inverted 
and all replaced inside of five mip’ 
utes. Ina word, the invertible hive 
should be so made that it can Occup 
four different positions. The pnd 
should be so made that they wil} hojg 
the sections true and allow the bees 
to touch them nowhere only on the 
inside. Without separators, full sheets 
of very thin foundation should pe 
used. If separators are used, starters 
will answer. 

There is but little to- say about re. 
versible frames. Even fastidious 
people reject ** two bites toa cherry,” 
and eight to ten or twelve bites would 
be incomprehensible. ‘‘ All the frames 
at once” is the demand of the times. 
but they should be made so that they 
may be removed if necessary to be 
examined for any purpose; and the 
hive containing them should be con- 
structed so that the frames may be 
removed when either side is up. 

Des Moines,© Iowa. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The Bee-Keepers’ Repository, 


M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

As the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
seems to be a repository for historical 
facts relating to bee-culture, I desire 
to place on record therein what the 
late M. Quinby thought of the Lang- 
stroth hive after having used the 
same three seasons. His views, as 
now presented, have never, to my 
knowledge, appeared in any bee- 
i pr been prepared for and 
published in the Rural New Yorker 
some two years before the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL made its advent. To 
those engaged in discussing the merits 
and demerits of new hives, Mr. Q’s 
experience with and criticisms upon 
the Langstroth hive will, I think, be 
interesting reading. And now, with- 
out further comment, permit me to 
introduce the reader to 


Bees and Bee-Hives—My Experience. 





BY M. QUINBY. 


In 1856 the Rev. L. L. Langstroth 
brought to me his movable-comb 
hive, with a request to test it and re- 
port the result. I saw at once that by 
controlling the combs, and conse- 
quently being enabled to inspect the 
interior of the hive at all times, was 
something not offered by the common 
hive. He enumerated over fifty ad- 
vantages that his hive gave over the 
common one. Althougn I could not 
discover quite so many, yet I thought 
I could see enough to pay me, al 
least, for the extra expense of con- 
struction. Near the first of May | 
transferred the bees, combs, honey, 
ete., of some half-dozen hives into 
the frames. I did not expect, neither 





could I discover that the bees worked 
‘* more vigorously than before,” but 
they worked well, however; some 
swarmed naturally, others I made to 
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arm artificially, and second swarms 
sve prevented effectually. 

In 1857 I made pps, Beer hives on 
this principle, and put bees into them, 
whieh worked quite satisfactorily, 
The present summer (1858) I have 
used a large number. Buta difficulty 
has arisen that I was not prepared 
for, viz: crooked combs! Last year, 
among the whole number, there was 
but one hive of them so crooked that 
they could not be taken out, yet there 
werea great many of them not per- 
fectly straight. This year two-thirds 
of the swarms that have been put into 
empty hives have made combs in 
every possible direction, without re- 
gard to the bars, making them, so far 
as movable frames are concerned, no 
better than the common hive. The 
cause of this I have not been fully 
able to determine. Last year the 
bees gathered honey very slowly, this 
year very fast; probably this has 
some effect. <A little more experience 
will decide. 

Last season I had a grees many 
combs made with but little or no 
honey stored in them; this season I 
have used them for swarms, putting 
two or three into a hive—two or more 
empty frames between those with 
combs. Even here, although they 
have followed the frames with their 
combs, some places are so very thick, 
and others so thin, that it is extremely 
difficult to raise them out. I did not 
expect to find these difficulties with 
this hive. A few weeks ago—before 
the present swarming season—I 
should have told the story somewhat 
differently. Even now, with all the 
uncertainty of the directions in which 
the combs are built, there is a class of 
bee-keepers who may make this hive 
pay—such combs as are not built 
straight can be made so by the fear- 
less operator. But the bee-keeper 
who has not the nergy to prepare 
himself to take off the top of his 
hive, and open the door for thousands 
of pecans angry assailants to attack 
him; and the ignorant one, so totally 
unacquainted with the nature of the 
bee, that he could not tell what he 
wanted to take out the combs for, had 
better adhere to the common: hive, be- 
cause without making the frames 
available as intended, they are worse 
than useless, also money and labor 
thrown away. The man who has not 
much time or patience to bestow on 
his bees, who peve for a patent, wants 
itto work right at all times, without 
depending on the caprice of the bees ; 
and when those interested in the 
movable frames can improve the pat- 
ent with a plan that will make 
straight combs in all cases, with some 
other minor improvements, it will do 
much better for the common bee- 
keeper.—St. Johnsville, N. Y., 1858. 


By all means let us have the fore- 
going on record where it will not be- 
come lost. 


St. Charles, Ills. 





12" The Sth regular meetin , 

- of the Hill County 
Tarn cebers’ Association will be held on the first 
MeDan ot Uy, 1886, at the apiary of Hon. J. M. 
place wif!’ at ria,Tex. At the same time and 

will be held a boo-beepere’ honey picnic. 

. A. GOODRICH, Sec. 





Adjustable Honey-Case, 


OLIVER FOSTER. 








_ This case bas’been in practical use 
in my apiaries for the past two years. 
While it meets the long-felt need of 
acase press, and holds the sections 
compactly together on all sides, with 
no spaces nor partitions between 
them, itis cheap and simple, and is 
easily and rapidly handled. 

It is made of four boards as wide as 
the sections are high. The case is 
nailed at two diagonally opposite 
corners. The boards are mitred at 
the other two corners, and are clasped 
together by the folded angular tin 
plates (D), the edges of which slide in 
saw-kerfs in the board as shown in 
the engraving, at the left. These tin 





corners allow the case to open half an 
inch larger both ways, and hold it 
sey whether opened or closed. 
The case when closed is a little 
smaller than the tier of sections. It 
has nv bottom-board, and it is the 
same, either side up. 

To fill it with sections, place it on a 
level board; open it out, arrange the 
sections inside, then draw them into 

sition by pressing the case together. 

ow slip the light wrought-iron clamp 
(J) over it, and operating the 
screws (M), draw it tight on the sec- 
tions. Now slip in the tin wedges 
(F), under the tin flange (kx), and the 
nail head (H), to hold the case from 
mame | Remove the clamps and 
the case of sections is ready to place 
on the hive. 

The cases are easily and quickly 
tiered up or may be inverted if de- 
sired. he tiers are always in per- 
fect contact with each other, and 
with the honey-board below. These 
cases are admirably adapted to use 
without separators, but any number 
of long separators may be used in 
them, from one to the full set, by 
simply dropping them in between the 
rows of sections, as shown at o. They 
rest on the edges of two strips of tin 
(P P), which pass between the rows of 
sections crosswise at the bottom. 
These narrow strips are held in place 
like the sections by the lateral pres- 
sure of the case. The clamp is nota 
necessity, but very handy while filling 
the case or taking them off the hive. 

Mt. Vernon,o+ Iowa. 





Yor the American Bee Journal, 


The Cold Weather in Florida, etc. 


BENJ. FRANKLIN, 








I have just read the article by Mr. 
John Y. Detwiler, of New Smyrna, 
Fla., on page 343. One year ago last 
winter I was at Mr. Detwiler’s house, 
and I believe what he writes is the 
truth. I was at Lake Worth through 
the great freeze of last Jan. 10, 11 and 
12. I boarded some 3 rods from the 
lake, and on the morning of Jan. 12 I 
picked up fish enough in a few min- 
utes to fill a one-half barrel. After 
they were dressed they would weigh 
from 2 to 10 pounds each. There was 
barrels of fish scattered along the 
shore. I picked up some that were 
alive, but could not help themselves 
on account of being so chilled. 

I was nearly 200 miles farther south 
than where Mr, Detwiler lives, and I 
did not see any frost nor ice while 
there; but some said that there was 
ice on the west side of the lake near 
the fresh water. But I saw that the 
top leaves of the morning-glories was 
touched by the frost, and some on the 
sweet potato vines. Tomatoes were 
not frozen where I was. But up at 
the north end of the lake it looked as 
though the frost had frozen the cocoa- 
nut leaves some. I thought that it 
was a sight to see the fish along the 
lake, but when I got up at Jupiter 
Inlet, in Indian river, they were so 
thick along the shore that it was hard 
work to walk and not step on fish 
along the edge of the water, and so it 
was fora great number of miles u 
the river. The vessel passed throug 
acres and acres of floating fish, and 
the water looked white with them. 
The water was very clear and shallow, 
and I watched for miles and miles, 
but I could scarcely see a live fish. 


There were 12 or 13 colonies of bees 
at the Lake. I examined some of 
them on Nov. 22, 1885, and took out 
some honey. It was quite yellow, 
about like our raspberry honey here. 
I did not like the flavor of it. The 
bees work on cocoanut bloom all 
winter, or every day that it is warm 
enough. There were quite a number 
of cool days while | was there that 
they did not work. If bees can get 
much honey from cocoanut bloom, 
then Lake Worth will be a good place 
for bees, as there are a great many 
cocoanut trees coming into bloom 
every year. 

There are no mangroves around the 
lake, but some 20 miles north, at 
Jupiter Narrows, there is plenty of 
the red mangrove. I saw some black 
mangrove at Jupiter Inlet. As I 
came through on Jan. 16, 1886, the 
red mangrove wasin bloom on some 
trees. The river is so narrow in some 
places that the mangrove caught the 
sails, and our vessel got crosswise of 
the channel. We had to use an ax 
to cut the limbs out of the way. 

Further up, opposite Indian River 
Inlet, I saw plenty of the black man- 
grove. It looked as though the frost 
had touched the leaves. I know that 
the mangrove honey cannot be ex- 
celled, as a year ago last winter I 
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boarded at New Smyrna, where they | even if they add a little to the ex- 
had eleven barrels of it. The candied | pense of the outfit. The comb foun- 
honey looked like white sugar, and I! dation is fastened in the sections by 
liked it better than sugar to put into| means of a small implement, called 
coffee. I must say that it is lovely in| the “‘ Parker foundation fastener,” or 
Florida in the winter. by some similar device. 

I lost 25 colonies out of 100, this} When the sections are filled the 
spring. The ones I buried I have lost | division-board is removed, and frame 
the most of. I have got enough of| after frame lifted out. The sections 
burying bees, for the present. are taken out of them and new sec- 

Franklinton,o+ N. Y., June 2, 1886. | tions inserted in their place, as long 

a ae as their is a prospect of getting them 
filled. The sections are then taken to 
the honey-house, where they are 
‘cleaned of propolis, assorted, labeled 
and packed in cases for shipment. 
Some bee-keepers pile the sections in 
a small, close room, or in a large box 
and fumigate them at certain inter- 
vals with brimstone, in order to kill 
|any moth-worms which may hatch in 
Ways remain more or less a luxury,| them ; and where there is alarge crop, 
and itis somewhat to the interest of | which it may take considerable time 
the producer to keep it so, by present- | to dispose of, this is probably the best 
ing it to the public in the most con-| way. 
venient and most attractive shape.| Independence,o+ Calif. 

The old-fashioned way of offering for 

sale a — capful of noney built in | ———— 

irregular shape,is past. Nobody wants | ‘ : 

sO —- the we nor — _ be| Local Ocnventies Directory. 
othered by the dripping and daub- : 

ing consequent upon cutting out | '* penitence ge 

piece after piece, not to speak of the | J¥¥®&—Hill County, at Poort sce Massey, Tex. 

difficulty of keeping it protected from | ,... .. _ ssarshail Co., at Marshalltown. I 

dust and insects. Neither is the |°"” “°~™*3PW. sanders, Sec, LeGrand, lowa. 

fashion of putting comb honey into} 


- -. ~ Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
tin cans or glass jars and surrounding | Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, 0. 


it with liquid honey a proper way of | Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
doing it. | Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
The comb honey of to-day is pro- Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 

- ; Ferd Z , See., Millhome, Wiss 
duced in small square frames, called | baie sah <n . 2 nes Ne 
sections, weighing, when _ filled, |O ?-Pe ae eer Indianemelis Ind.” 

’ . L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 
from one-half to two pounds each, | Oct. 19 inten vis pet at Mt po lils 
according to their size. Of these, the | ~~" 3. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 
one-pound section is the most popular | Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
and most common inuse. The regu- H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
lar Langstroth wide frame holds eight | 
of these one-pound sections, while the | © 1” order to have this table complete, Secre- 
“ three-quarter Langstroth,” or cross- | taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
wise Langstroth wide frames hold six | “™¢*"4 Pisce of future meetings.—Ep. 
sections each. This isthe style I use. | 


In order to compel the bees to build 
the combs of an even thickness-and | 
weight, and to prevent them from | o* 
bulging the surface of the combs, | hry 
which would cause them to rub) UR GET, 
against each other and leak, when | 
packed for shipment, two strips of | DS SOPSSSISSISPIBSSSSSIHIS 
tin, called separators, are nailed on | 
one side of each wide frame. These| Fine Season So Far.—R. L. Moore, 
separators are not wide enough to | Boonville, Mo., on June 8, 1886, 
interfere with the free passage of the | says: 
bees into the sections. To start and | da 
guide the beesin buildingtheircombs,| We are having a fine season here 
a piece of thin comb foundation is| for bees. I had 10 colonies in winter 
fastened under the top side of each| quarters, and they wintered well. 
section. In my experience it is a| All have swarmed; the first two 
mistaken economy to be saving with swarms were cast on May 19; the last 
the foundation. I use full sheets,|on May 30. I mean prime swarms, as 
coming within 4 inch of the sides,|1 return all second swarms to the old 
and ¥ inch of the bottom of the sec-| colonies. I have taken about 100 
tion, and after one year having had| pounds of surplus comb honey, and 
nearly all my sections, below weight,| have over 150 pounds now being 
because I only used narrow strips of|capped, with 500 sections being 
foundation as starters, I shall never | worked in. Have taken 49 pounds 
again use less than full sheets for that | from one hive up to this date. White 
purpose. |clover isin abundance. I now have 

Some bee-keepers succeed in pro-| 18 colonies, having sold two swarms 
ducing straight combs without sep- | and I expect to get 600 pounds o 
arators, but as it requires an extra|comb honey; and if the season con- 
amount of care, and is by no means a|tinues for one ortwo months yet, I 
sure thing, there is no doubt that the| will expect 1,000 pounds of surplus 
majority will prefer to use separators, | comb honey. 


Pacific Rural Press. 


Production of Comb Honey. 


WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 











Although comb honey is now sold 
cheaper than ever before, it will al- 
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Storing Honey—Swarming —n 
Field $ Spencer, 2 N. By mg J ty 
1886, writes : Ys 


I had a large swarm on Junel, | 
pat a box on the parent colony wher 

took them out of the cellar, anq it 
is about full of honey. “The box wil] 
hold 8 or 10 pounds. Yesterday there 
was a large swarm settled op the 
slanting bottom-board of a new em ty 
hive, that I had -placed in the end of 
the wagon-house for the next swarm 
and it is now half full of bees. 





Bees Doing Well,—J. W. Sanders. 
Le Grand,© Iowa, on June 10, 1999. 
writes: 


So far we have had a fine season for 
the bee-work. All report that bees 
are doing well for so early in the sea- 
son. The white clover is now coming 
in its prime, and bids well for a great 
yield of wi for the crop is in- 
mense, and of large growth. The 
weather is now dry and hot, but gen- 
erally heavy dews. 





Sour Honey.—B. Losee, Coburg, 


| Ont., on June 7, 1886, writes: 


On page 346, L. Reed says: “On 
May 7, upon going into the bee-yard | 
noticed bees on the outside of several 
hives, and the ground literally coy- 
ered with bees crawling in every 
direction.”” His bees were over-fed 
with sour honey. I found the same 
effect after feeding granulated honey 
made into syrup, fed outside the hive. 
Some colonies became perfectly de- 
moralized, as it were. Some of the 
bees remained out all night, but most 
of them recovered the next day with- 
out any bad effect, apparently. 





Good Prospects.—W.B. McCormick, 

Uniontown, Pa., on June 8, 1886, 
writes : 
We are having the greatest honey- 
flow ever known in _ this county. 
White clover is in full bloom, and 
very abundant. The weather is all 
that could be desired. I had 4 swarms 
yesterday, making 28 in all. The bees 
seem perfectly crazy. I wish I knew 
how to prevent so much swarming. 
Tiering-up does not seem to have any 
effect. Some of my first swarms have 
their boxes nearly filled. I took of 
some very fine two-pound sections 
yesterday. I think 1 am good for 
1,500 pounds this season. 


Bee-Keeping in Nebraska—Ants.— 
4—Henry Patterson, (40—39), Hum- 
boldt,o. Neb., on June 1, 1886, writes: 


To-day our hearts are delighted 
with the hum of the bees, as they 
bring home their mighty loads o! 
sweets from the clover. Nebraska's 
destined to be to the Union as June 
isto the year. Persons that never 


were in the West cannot picture the 
beauty of this country with its bound- 
less prairies tilled by the most ener 
etic farmers of the country. The 
oney resources are not yet thor 
oughly tested, but so far as tried bee 
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‘ng has been very successful. We 
ae natural forest to aid us to pny 
extent, except on the Missouri river. 
if our bees can make their ines J until 
August we are thankful, as our honey- 
fow is from heart’s ease, which opens 
about Aug. 10 White clover does 
well, but the area covered by it is so 
gmall that it adds but little. So far 
the season has been ye A fine 
fruit-bloom followed by flowers of 
many kinds has kept our bees boom- 
ing; but June is the hardest month 
with us. Red clover is in bloom (and 
plenty of it too), but the bees do not 
work upon it. When we get some- 
thing to supply the bees in June and 
July, that they may be ready for the 
honey-flow, we can weigh surplus 
with any State, and the quality is 
hard to excel. I will say for the 
benefit of those whose apiaries are 
troubled with ants, that I have been 
very successful with the use of kero- 
sine, by using it on the bottom-boards 
and corners of the hives, and some on 
the cushion or cloth. 





Starch Sugar in Honey.—Dr. G. H. 
Kidney, Birmingham.© Ala., gives 
the following test : 


Hager (Jour. Chem. Soc.) proposes 
the following test for the presence of 
starch sugar in honey: Dilute the 
honey with 3 volumes of water, and 
filter; introduce 4 0. c. into a test 
tube, add 6 drops of a 10 per cent. 
solution of mercuric nitrate, then 
4e.c. of absolute alcohol. If the 
honey is largely contaminated a pre- 
cipitate sr falls, on standing; 
but there is only an opacity wi'h 
small proportions. Hager also finds 
that if some of the solution of honey 
is put into a test tube and alcohol 
poured upon it so as to form an upper 
stratum, the development of a milky 
opacity at the lineof contact indicates 
the presence of sugar. 





Plenty of Clover, but no Honey.— 
A. W. Cumins, Woodstock,4 Ills., on 
June 10, 1886, says : 


I put my single colony into the cel- 
lar last fall, and put it out this spring 
allright. It has done well, and yes- 
terday itcasta large swarm. I had 
left the case containing 24 one-pound 
sections on the hive all winter, and 
last evening I removed it; I found all 
the sections filled more or less with 
drone brood sealed, but I got about 15 
pounds of honey out of it. I notice 
that many correspondents speak of 
the abundance of white clover, and 
seem to imagine that the bees are 
storing lots of honey from it. I can 
bear the same testimony to the growth 
of clover, but I have not been able to 
detect a bee working on it, which has 
been my observation in wet seasons. 
There isno honey in it yet out here, 
but if the weather continues dry for 
another week I expect to see achange 
in that respect. ‘The swarming sea- 
Son is about two weeks earlier than 
usual, and the absence of honey in 
pe clover is the only drawback that 

ce. 





Florida Bee Territory.—L. J. 
de Sobotker, Riverton,+oMiss., writes: 


I wish to call the attention of 
Messrs. Hart and Detwiler to the fact 
that New Smyrna and Hawk’s Park 
are not situated in central (©) Flor- 
ida, but on its east coast, with only a 
strip of land separating them from 
the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. D. lives on 
this strip of land, and Mr. H. on the 
main side further south. I beg to 
correct this, as it may lead apiarists 
astray, as I was led last July when I 
visited them in search of a location 
for bee-keeping. As far as my in- 
uiries and information received about 
that partof Florida, I think that Mr. 
Detwiler’s statements are correct in 
his articles. All extensive landed 
proprietors there are constantly seek- 
ing torun Florida and its resources 
‘““up to the skies.” I happened to 
ask a pretty old inhabitant of that 
musquito and sand-fly region how the 
people make a living in general. The 
answer was, “ Why, in summer we 
live by fishing and hunting, and in 
winter we live on sick Yankees; that 
is, while we are getting an orange 
grove established, which takes some 
years, and just now the only ones 
doing anything around here are the 
bee-keepers, of which there are sey- 
eral, and I think Mr. Hart is the most 
extensive in both bees, orange groves 
and Jands among them.” I have 
written this as I think “ fair play isa 
jewel.” We have right here plenty 
of musquitos and sand-flies, but not 
as bad as that part of Florida. 


[Both are in Volusia county, and 
thé United States Postal Guide marks 
that county thus :.©; though it would 
be more correctly marked thus, o+. 
We follow the Postal Guide for mark- 
ing localities, as wedo Webster’s Dic- 
tionary for spelling and defining 
words. Sometimes, it is true, both 
may be improved a little.—Eb. ] 





Bees Not Ready for the Harvest.— 
C. W. Dayton, Bradford,é Lowa, on 
June 8, 1886, says: 


In this locality the bees are at least 
15 days behind vegetation. The col- 
onies in my apiaries will average 
about 74% combs of brood, and the 
fields are white with clover blossoms. 
This season there has been lots of 
warm weather; but there has been 
cold also, so that the bees built up 
slowly. Since May 25 it has been so 
warm that  brood-rearing fairly 
jumped. I have noticed some colo- 
nies containing 7 combs that are 
almost solid sheets of brood, only two 
of which combs contained brood old 
enough to cap. This morning there 
was a heavy frost. Last evening I 
covered thickly with hay the colonies 
whose brood-combs were the most 
recently spread, so I think there will 
be no brood destioyed. Some of our 
clover harvest must be used in build- 
ing up the colonies. I never knew 
but one honey-yield to last until Aug. 
1, s0 Our prospects are not very sat- 
isfactory. 





Are Bees a Nuisance ?—Thomas 
and Benjamin Young, LaSalle, 4 Ills., 
write thus on June 10, 1886 : 


We were taken before a Justice of 
the Peace last Tuesday to answer a 
complaint, made and sworn to, that 
our bees are a nuisance. Our neigh- 
bor lives at least 550 feet west of us, 
but passes our place to get to the 
main road. Our bees are 25 feet 
from the narrow road (2 rods), and 150 
feet from the main road. When our 
neighbor came home for dinner on 
that day there were two swarms in 
the air, and he drove through them 
and got stung “‘all up,”’ as he puts it. 
We have no fence on the south side 
of our lot (one acre), and wedo not 
know whether that would go against 
us. We had him agree to be satisfied 
if we would - up a fence about 5% 
feet high. ow, what we want to 
know is, bave we any rights as bee- 
keepers, and what are our rights? If 
we have to put away 55 or 60 colonies 
of bees because a man gotstung while 
driving through two mixed up swarms, 
it is all up with bee-keeping. 





Open Questions.—O. P. Miner, Tay- 
lor Centre.© N. Y., asks the follow- 
ing questions. Any one may answer 
them who feels competent, through 
the BEE JOURNAL: 


1. Is there any piping of queens 
ever heard while the old queen is in 
the hive, and before they swarm ? 

2. Are virgin queens ever hatched 
before the old queen issues with the 
first swarm ? 

3. If so, do they ever go with her 
and the swarm ? 

The following circumstances sug- 
gests these questions: On May : 
my first swarm issued, but returned 
to the parent hive after my trying to 
hive them in a new one, which they 
were loth toenter. At the time they 
had a queen-cell sealed. For several 
days following it was cold. On the 
morning of June 4 [ found a dead 
queen in front of the hive. I listened 
at night and heard piping. The next 
day—June 5—I opened the hive and 
found larva 4 or 5 days old, but I did 
not discover any eggs. On May 30 
another swarm issued (from another 
hive), and in hiving them I saw three 

ueens. Upon opening this hive I 

ound nothing but sealed brood and 
honey. Perhaps in this case the old 
queen was superseded. 


Sa ee 

te Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





—— tl ll — 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 





present a copy of this valuable book. 
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To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
‘to give their P.O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live ueur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


oem et 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
-can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
-devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





—_—- 


Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for the spring of 1886, is issued, 
and will be sent to any one desiring a copy. 
Send name and address, plainly written, on 
a Postal Card for it. 





+ 


* Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: “This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





Foundation, Cheap.—We have about 
75 lbs. of Comb Foundation for the Brood- 
Chamber, 4x16% inches, which we offer at 
35 cents per pound. This is an odd-size lot 
of our regular “* Dadant”’ stock. 


ee 
Italian Queens.—We can supply them 


by mail, postpaid, at the following prices : 
Untested, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; 6 Tested 


Queens for $9.00. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 14, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Honey of all grades sells slowly at 
present, and prices are weak—14@15c. being the 
| outside figure for best comb honey. Extracted is 
| in light demand at 5@7c. California comb honey, 
| in 2B. sections, 9@12c. 

BEESW AX,—25c. for good yellow. 
K. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.— We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in I-lb. sections, 12@1%c.; in 2-]b. sections, 9@1('c, 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-Ib. sections, 9c.; in 
2-Ib. sections, 7@xc. Off grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, white,s@7c; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per gallon, 50@6c. 

BEES W AX.—27@28c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 





BOSTON, 
HONE Y.—One- Ib. sections, white clover, 13@15ce; 
2-pound sections, }1@1l3c. Extracted, 6@&c. 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y.—The first new comb honey of the sea- 
son—a sample lot of extra choice—brought 14 cts. 
We quote : White to extra white comb, 11@14 cts.; 
amber, 7@10c. Extracted, white liquid, 444@5c.; 
light amber colored, 4 to4}é¢c.; dark amber colored, 
36 to 3X cts. 

BEESW AX.— Quotable at 20 to 24 cts. 

O. B. SMITH & Co., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—The market is almost bare of comb 
honey, and very little is wanted. Best white in 1- 
lb. sections 14 cts. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


ST. LOUIS, 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 344@4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, 44 advance on above prices. Ex- 
tracted in barrels.5@5}¢. Fermented goods, 244@3c 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 22c. for prime. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.—Trade is perhaps duller than usual. 
We quote : Extracted yr: | brings -» an 
choice comb honey brings |!2@15c. in ajobbing way. 

BEES W AX.—In demand at 20@25c. for yellow. 

C.F. Mut & SON, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.— There is an excellent demand for best 
1-lb. sections of white honey, and all arrivals sell 
readily at i4c.; 2-lbs. and glassed sections sell 
as ot) | at i2c. Extracted, 7@&c. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of al] other grades are well supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-Ibs., 12@13c.; 
1-lbs., white, 14@15¢c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted 
5@6c.; Southern, 344G@4c. 

BEESW AX.—23c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market seems quite dull for all 
qualities of comb Boney. with but a moderate de- 
mand for extracted. e quote : Choice, white 1- 
Ib. sections, 17@18c.; the same in 2-Ibs., 16@17c.; 
dark 2-lbs., 15@16c. Extracted, white, in barrels 
or kegs, 7@8c.; dark, in same packages, 6@7}<¢c. 

BEES W AX.—24@25c 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—About 700 cases arrived this week. 
The market has a soft tone and bids fair to favor 
buyers for months to come. White comb honey is 
offering at 9c. Water white extracted was placed 
at 454c., and light amber at 4c. These are extreme 
figures to realize in the wholesale market for the 
qualities named, with no prospects of better rates 
prevailing. We quote as follows: White to extra 
| white comb, 9@10c. Extracted. white liquid, 44@ 

Ke.: light amber colored, 334@4c.; dark amber 

colored, 344@3c. 

BEESW AX. —20@24c. in lots from first hands. 
SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 





| 
| Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 


and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office.— 
Vol. 1, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 





a 


| OUR CLUBBING LIST, 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following Publica, 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last columy 
of figures. The first column gives the regu. 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 
The American Bee Journal ee oon Cup 


es 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 17: 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine ......200 "| | + 
Ree-Keepers’ Guide......... .159 14 
The Apiculturist I Nae 
Canadian Bee Journal... ..... 200. 17 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200. 175 

The 7 above-named papers ....___ 6 50.. 559 

and Cook’s Manual...... baehnees oc 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175., 1 69 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (cloth). ..3.00.. 2 99 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .225.. 2 19 
Farmer's Account Book...... 400 . 309 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,"”..150 149 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and seatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices: 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 

ostpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
Bn orders of 100 or more, we wil! print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





The Graphic News, of Cincinnati, 0., of 
June 12, is quite extensively devoted to the Presi- 
dent’s recent wedding. The illustrations —all es- 
pecially interesting because of their originality— 
include the representation of the ceremony, the 
President receiying congratulations, the cottage 
at Deer Park, where the honeymoon was spent, 
the car in which the bridal-trip was made, and 
many other pictorial features of this event. Ac- 
companying the issue of June 19 wil] be a magnif- 
icent colored supplement of “ FASIOLA,” 4 re- 
production of a famous painting. Tbe souvenir 
will be a beautiful work of art. None should miss 
either of these fine numbers of our brilliant co- 
temporary. 





_-———- 





The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 


“Tam very well pleased with the 2 
| colonies of Italian bees. Please send 
« me 3 more.—N. W. McLain.” 


More cheap. Also Nuclei. A. L. GOULD, ‘ 
24Alt RIDGEVILLE, Irogq. Co.., ILLS. 


Italian and Carniolan Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL. 
RED in separate apiaries away from 
other bees. Warranted Italian or u ntested 
Carniolan Queens, in June, $1.10 ; 6, $5.90; 
in July, $1 ; 6, $5. State which you prefer, 
Bellinzona or Golden Italians. For 
full particulars and prices of Bees, send for 

Circular. Satisfaction guaranteed. 














CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
SPENCERVILLE, Mont. Co., MD. 





24Etf 
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-TALIAN QUEENS. ao ntested 
gaat MULBERRY GROVE, Bond Co., ILLS. 
pees 


PRICES REDUCED. 


ED UEENS $1.25 EACH.— 
[ee tested Socons, 75 cents each. 


Cc. WEEKS 
— CLIFTON, TENN. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


HIS new size of our Tapering 
T Honey Pails isof uniform 2 design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie,—making it very convenient 
It is weli-made and, when 

filed with ae a novel and 
attractive can 
Tay ‘it in ogden to etre fe 
CONSUMES Loy pail. PRICE, 76 cents per 
dozen, or $5. et 100. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


for my New Book—“ A 
Send 15 vay = eameons * the Bees ;” 
= a c. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGQ, ILLS. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


N ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 

just out, by Oliver Foster, apn | 
improv ements in methods resulting from 1 
years’ practical work and extensive experi- 
ment, Price, 5 cents. 

Also, send for Free Circular of Italian Bees 
and Queens, bred for Honey and for Sale. 
The “Adjustable” Honey-Case, and other 
Standard Supplies for the Apiary. 

Address, OLIVER FOSTER, 
21Ctt MT. VERNON, Linn Co., IOWA. 


Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


, E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pa *. 

well painted on the ——> and with 3 iron 
hoops and 0 gee Going yond cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 2& Ibs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an 0 inary 
housenold pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is pablished every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best cal information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. Itis edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 

The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


; THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
953 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


Early Italian Queens, Nuclei and 
se Celontes As me me of Hives, 
,- ~ ions, ‘eeders, Foundation, 
a specialty. ‘Sup Poe aout quipped 

With the latest and most roved a machine : 
Send for Illustrated vod Catalogue A . 


J.P. BOWE. 
7D10t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 













































THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-BSSK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound hook, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 


Colered Maps of ali the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, ulation, 
Government, Seas, School and Indian -¥- or 
the several Sta’ 


Histories of ol of the States from the 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their Topog- 
Wond Soil, Climate, Rivers. Mountains, Natural 
— ‘Population, J Area, ends. Lakes, 
Products. ufactures, Industries, 
tities” —— 31 Syste mis, Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws. of Holding Elections, Number 
of LE Senators, Congressmen, and 
P ential Electors, Number of Union and 
Confederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMERS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
= FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
Peper rtunities for Homes or Enterprise, Rain- 
— Health _ Fests of Entry, Population male. 
emale und foreign) Number of Indians, Minera 
eae, Nicknames of States and for whom 
or — they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Can al Frontage, STATE LAND LAWS, 
Religious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 
Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the sub of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER CULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC 


Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry; 
who ma ——_ them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different sections. 


Postal. Pension and Patent Laws ef the 
United States. 


Coats-of-Arms ef the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions. 


Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain, 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of ali 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables 


Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 


The Weekly Bee Journal > or one zens 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections. 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 











Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO. 


51Atf. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatme —F~ ° 
table gt all the principal drugs wees S 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects an 
when a poison ; atabie with an et 
horse’s teeth at pp ages, with rules for Sing 
the age of the ho: a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much ‘valuable information, 


Price 85 cents—in English or German. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 





HOW to MONKEY with BERS 


and Price-List of Aptarian ee. Sample of 
Foundation free for your address card. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Marion Co., lowa. 


14et 
of Italian, Cc 


M 1B Annual Price- and Holy-La 


eens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also 
upplies—will be sent to al! whe sen ge A 


° 
LIGHT STREBT, Columbia Co., PA. 


W«Z.z HUTCHINSON, 


Is rearing Italian Queens for sale 
and can furnish them. by mail, safe en ta 
anteed, as follows : Single Queen, $1.00 : 6 
for $5.00 ; 12, or more, Ut cot. vg 

Orders payable at Fit. 


eac! e@ Mon 
end for p: rice-list of Bees (fall SClontes or by the 
pound), iven Foundation, en Cases, Feeders, 
hite Poplar § Portions, ote 
HUTCHINSO 


sEtf ROGERSVILER. Gentees Oh. MICH. 


6 Warranted Italian Queens 


OR $5: 12 for $9: i le pegs. SI. Sections 
cae per 1,000.—L. Nappanee, Ind. 


SECTIONS and FOu..DATION, 


1-lb., all-in-one-piece, soe gee, lb. for heavy. 
-Groove,$4 per 1,000 light. 
_ for Samples 


for lots of 10, 000 
and Price-List. 
A. F. STAUFFER & ©O 
15Etf STERLING, Suits. 


Silver Hull Buckwheat 


85 can tor Be ya Tho included. 
WORT 
18-21-24 MGHORGETOWN. Verm. Co., ILLS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


WILL furnish Warranted Italian 
Queen-Bees for $1.00 each; Tested 
Queens for $2.00 each. Delivered by mail. 


PETER BRICKEY,Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

















| 18E10t 





DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINtTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost lm- 
rtance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
abite of Eating, "Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung 


Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence of Plants, rcise, 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Biack Eyes Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Soran Youghs, C holera, Diarrhosa, Diphtheria, Dys- 
Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Kar Ache, Felons, 
fetid Feet. Freckles. Headache. Hiccough Hi lives, 
Hoarseness,Itching, inflamed Breasts, iz ‘oso! 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, ores, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


Price only 2&5 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


How to Avoid them 

Clething—what to 

How much to Wear, 

Contagious Diseases, 

How to Avoid them, 
xe 








ete | Okey JARS, Bee Hives, Sections, 
Smokers, and Stanley Extractors. 
Best Quality. Lowest Prices. Send for 
price lists to TYGARD SONS, 
23A2t 2119 8. Jane-st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EE Hives and Sections. = —Send to 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis. for 











923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 
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ALLEY’S QUEENS. 


READY JUNE 1, 1886. 
WARRANTED Queens, by mail.............. #1 00 
- my : cae 4g Doz... 5 00 
SELECT 9 ge 1 25 


TESTED oe “  each...... .) 150 
By adding 50 cents to any of the above prices 
(except for warranted Queens), we will send the 
Handy Book, or a Drone and Queen Trap, by mail. 

pom P ial ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 
t 


ROOT'S SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, wen ee Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root’s Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 





Also 8. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee- -Keepers’ eee in general. Also 
Bee-Books, an Queens, Nuclei 
and Colonies. Price List Free. 


oWly J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN!.. 
We Come! 


N ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on al! kinds of practical hives 
now in use, on Meta! Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
in fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT BROS., 
14Wtf ee MINN. 


A YEAR AMONG THE BEES, 


BEING 
A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 














BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 





Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,®1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Pablisher, 
1lAly Agricultural College, Mich. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 


I AM wd with my orders and can send 
QUEENS by return mail. Capacity, 75 
to 100 a week. Six Warranted Queens 
for $5.00. I have the finest breeders I 
ever had. Also English Rabbits $1 a pair. 


22Atf J. T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


ESTED Queens, (Imported Mother), $1.25 
= ; $12 per doz.-O. N. Baldwin,Clarksville,Mo. 
4Ayl * 


URE Itatiaa Bees, of the vest strain. In 
Langstroth or Gelso] hives. Send tor Circular. 
11Atf O. CLUTE, Iowa City, lewa. 

















Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price ! 


First Quality White Basswood One- 
Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
April 15, 1886. 16Wtf 
CENTS per und, boxed. 
(eee s bunbam + _ 
oundation., reular Free. etter 


ane” L.VonDorn, Omaha, Neb. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
Atf J.VANDERVOBRT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Sections & Comb Foundation 


A SPECIALTY. 


125 colonies of Bees for sale 


inQuinby frames, mostly Italians. 


These Bees will be SOLD 
CHEAP. Send for prices. Also, 
for Lilustrated Price-List. 


w. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
11A13t ORISEK ANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale | 4 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


BEESW AX. 























BY RETURN MAL 


Select Tested QUEENS, g}, 
Warranted Queens, 75e. Per a4 min 
Strong three-frame Nuclei, with tes: 

Queen, $2.50 each, ed 
ee All Queens strictly pure Italians, 

Address, JAS. F. woop “i 

NORTH PRESCOT?, MAss 


One-Piece Sections, 


ADE with a A-groove, w 
M fect, 44x44 and 1% wide ga, 
ive per cent. discount on orde 
and over at one time. 8 of 5,009 
- P. McGREGOR, 
22A3t FREELAND, Saginaw Co., ¥ Co., MICH, 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Tra, Tr 


20A20t 








fem 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3. 5O ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


I Si wow prepared to supply dealers and others 





Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, ete., 
oes all kinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH 
ND MODEST VES. Correspondence with 
sepa Somers T oltaited. “My Sections are al! made 
oplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
iu Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 





We pay @@c. per !b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, tne shipper’s name | 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO,ILL. | 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale | 
and retail. See Advertisement ip another column. 








DO YOU EAT CANDY? 


EN D $1.25 and I will express 5 lb. Todd’s Honey 

Candies, same as made a sensation at last Penn- 
syivania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey trade, Special rates for quantities 
for Fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives, Smokers. 
Vol. Lof Frank Cheshire’s New Book malled free 
for $2.50. ARTHUR TO 


D 
“or Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
10t 


TWO-POUND | 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have on hand a Job Lot of 20,000 

One-Piece Sections with square groove, 
which we will close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 54 inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 

THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ITALIAN QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 


ESTED, $1.00: Untested, 7 





| SEWING MACHINES. 






av W AWAY! em), FREE HOMLS 










100, 

Wewest and Best. 

Ley 7 Walnut, 
Drop Leaf Table, 
Cover 3 Drawers 
and Tull Set of At- 
Spehments, only $14. 04 
r FREE for ~ Sample (* 





Money or find Em 
ployment. told inth 
most widely-cir 


pra 
20 uhesvtnaes to ar THE WESTER WORLD, 


Carniolan Queens. 


H4s located an apiary of this new race 
of bees in an isolated place surrounded by 
high mountains, where a honey-bee was never 
seen until we placed them there. We have 2 of 
the finest Qaeens that Mr. Benton could furnish 
breed from ; and can furnish Queens of undoubted 
purity, at the following prices : 


June, 1 Queen,....$3 50....6 Queens, ..... $18 00 
July, 1 Queen,..... 3 00... 6 Queens,..... 15 & 
Aug., 1 Queen..... 2 50....6 128 Queens pisos 12 00 
Sept., 1 Queen,.... 2 2 ueens, ..... 10 8 


ITALIANS bred in a separate apiary 40 miles 
away ; of the best strains, warranted purely mated 


June. 1 Queen, ....$1 00....6 Queens, . iy t 
July,1 Queen, .... 1 00.. ..6 Queens, . - 50 
Aug., 1 Queen, .... 1 00....6 Queens, ... . 450 


Address, J. B. MASON & SONS. 
24A2t MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


Vandervort Foundation Mil. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





22A3t GEO. STUCKMAN, Rappance, Ind. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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